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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | years, and died in sweet composure of mind, and 
ah no doubt is now at rest with the Lord. 
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; valuable Friends, (above named,) proved a bless- 
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friendship from them very uncommon to be met 
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expense, to whom all payments are to be made. me into their family after his decease ; by that 
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the State, to any part of the United States, 26 cents. worthy remarking, save, that I remember the 
AGENTS.—Joseph S. Cohu, Joseph T. McDowell, New York. ° s 
Doni Beratton, Bichetond, Bed. early appearance of the good and the evil seed in 


Siar aemiclieeriiiaccd aide tatsialan _ | my heart, the strivings of the good and the evil 
spirit in my mind ; and as [ yielded to the one, 
_— a ee ee ee = the other, my conduct corresponded therewith ; 
ut my parents were careful to encourage or dis- 
courage, 9s occasion required. And as there was 
Although my life hath not been marked with | n0 company resorted to my father’s house but 
any thing so extraordinary or uncommon, as/|such as were orderly, civil and well-behaved, I 
many of the Lord’s servants have had to com-j| was mercifully preserved from the infection of 
memorate ; yet surely his goodness and mercy | bad example. 1 remember when about fourteen 
have followed me all the days of my life ; where- | years of age, I heard my father conversing with 
fore 1 am inclined to leave a short account of | one of his friends; he observed to her, the great 
some parts thereof; and should it serve to inform | care that ought to be extended towards daughters, 
the honest enquirer after truth, or encourage the | when young, to keep them from receiving bad 
feeble traveller Zion-ward, the end for which it | Impressions. 
is penned will be answered. When I was about sixteen years of age, my 
I was born at Newport, (Rhode Island,) the | dear father died ; and pretty soon after his de- 
tenth day of the 12th-month, 1731, 0. S. My /| cease, at the request of my dear and worthy 
father, John Callender, was seventeen years the | friends, Joseph Jacob and wife, I went to live 
teacher of the First Baptist Society in that with them ; they received me kindly, and treated 
place; he was much beloved and respected by | me affectionately as long as they lived.* _ The 
peorle of all ranks that were acquainted with amiableness of their conduct, and of other Friends 
im; he being a person of an enlarged mind, that kept their places, was so lovely in my view, 
embraced the virtuous of every denomination, that it won much upon me, and I was ready at 
and lived in strict friendship with many worthy | times to wish to join them ; but alas! how very 
perzons, from whom he differed in some religious | superficial was my knowlege of the ground work 
sentiments; among this number was Joseph of that religion which rendered them honorable 
Jacob and his truly virtuous wife; these were in their day. I was not then on the ground, 
sensible of his worth ; and my dear father’s re-| upon which I afterwards received the blessed 
moval by death was justly esteemed by many to truth, and therefore was the more easily shaken ; 
be a publie loss, he possessing qualifications for for my dear mother and some others, perceiving 
much usefulness. My dear mother was a virtuous I had a great liking to Friends and their way, 
woman, a pattern of patience, humility, and re- labored to dissuade me therefrom. \ Their argu- 
tignation to the dispensations of Providence. | ments, and the strange things which they re- 
She,"with my dear father, experienced many | hearsed, at length prevailed ; and I no longer 
Seasons of adversity; she survived him many *'S. J. lived about one year and a half. 
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beheld them in that favorable light in which I 
had done ; though I saw no change in their con- 
duct to lessen my good opinion of them as in- 
dividuals. 

I now centered in the way in which I had 
been educated, and after some time had a desire 
to live a more religious life; and believing water 
baptism to be of divine appointment, I submit- 
ted thereto, and was baptized in the twentieth 
year of my age. Previous to my being permitted 
to partake of the bread and wine, I received the 
charge given to those who are admitted into 
membership ; and I was truly desirous to walk 
worthy the vocation wherewith I believed I was 
called. Herel rested quietly several years, and 
at times was concerned to do what appeared to 
me likely to conduce to the good of others ; and 
as occasion and opportunity offered, I endeavored 
to discharge my duty. With some I conversed, 
and to some others I wrote ; and I do not know 
that I offended more than one person by the 
freedom which I took, and that was a rich woman 
to whom I wrote on behalf of her poor black 
slave, whom I had seen in a suffering condition. 
Alas! how deplorable the state of those who 
are held in bondage by unfeeling and hard- 
hearted masters and mistresses. The love of 
liberty is deeply implanted in the human mind, 
and although the state of slavery is in some in- 
stances amelioreted by kind usage, yet the yoke 
is extremely galling even to some of these; as I 
have been an eye and ear-witness of, many times : 
yet, in those days of ignorance, I did as many 
others did, justify the practice of bringing the 
poor negroes from, (as I thought), a land of dark- 
ness to a land of light, where they could have 
the knowledge of Christ, and the Gospel, and 
enjoy the privileges of Christianity ; but alas! 
how insensible, how blind was I, not to see that 
it never can be right to do evil, that good may 
come of it. 

Now to return from this little digression; I 
may say, it afforded me solid satisfaction when I 
could render litfle services or kindnesses to any, 
and my situation in the family and privileges 
allowed me, were very favorable on this and many 
other accounts; and being much excused from 
servile labor, I had great opportunity of gratify- 
ing my inclination for reading, and having an 
inquisitive mind, looked into most books that 
were cast in my way, some of which I could re- 
ceive no advantage from, and which I did not 
peruse without secret reproof; but from early 
youth I took much comfort in reading the lives 
of such as had been eminent for virtue and piety ; 
next to these I liked history and treatises on 
physical subjects: but after all, I must acknow- 
ledge that I have derived very little real benefit 
from books, except the Scriptures, and such as 
treated on subjects tending to promote religion 
and virtue. 

I was favored with the notice and society of 
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some worthy persons, both of the Society of 
Friends and others, and chose none for my inti- 
mates who did not lead sober lives. Perhaps some 
may be ready to conclude, that I went smooth. 
ly on my way; but my path was known to none 
save the Lord. It was the Lord who girded me, 
though I knew him not, as he hath since been 
revealed to my soul : yet I was not always so be. 
set and buffeted, but that there were seasons 
wherein my mind was sweetly calmed, and | wag 
favored to contemplate and meditate on religions 
subjects; and I have to believe that some of 
those seasons were rendered profitable to me, ag 
my mind thereby became more confirmed and 
established in virtuous habits, and a greater de. 
gree of warmth and solicitude felt, that I might 
be enabled so to walk, as to adorn the doctrine 
of the Saviour in all things ;* but alas! when 
care was relaxed, infirmities of many kinds 
would prevail. Yet through the assistance of 
divine grace, I was preserved in a good degree 
of circumspection and moderation, and for several 
years continued steadily in the practice of what 
1 believed, or esteemed religious duties ; such ag 
hearing sermons, praying or joining in prayer, 
made and performed, (as I feared,) too frequent 
ly in the time and will of man, singing of psalms 
and hymns, and partaking of the bread and wi 
in that called the Lord’s supper; and though 
did these things in a degree of simplicity, yet} 
did not meet with what I hoped and expected to 
find in the observation of them—no, there was 
a want that could not be satisfied therewith, and 
my mind became greatly distressed; I grew 
weary of this formal way, and would sometimes 
omit uttering words in prayer, when the season 
returned that I had been accustomed to kneel in 
private, and after some time, wholly ceased there, 
from; not being able to proceed any longer in 
that formal way; und felt my mind strongly 
drawn to unite with the Society of Friends ; but 
I was exceedingly afraid of being misled, and 
did not yield soon, but continued to attend the 
Buptists meetings some time longer, and often 
returned from them it*great perplexity, and the 
secret language of my soul was, “Tell me,@ 
thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, 
where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon, for 
why should I be as one that turneth aside by 
the flocks of thy companions?’’ My soul was 
desirous to know the Lord’s flock, and to be unl 
ted unto it in gospel fellowship. 

(To be continued.) 


“Thereis much in this bright world to be thank: 


ful for. So much beauty and harmony 
loveliness in the outward creation, that war 
is wanting to make us happy, but than 
cheerful, loving hearts, with minds desirous 
do what is right in all respects.” 


* Titus ii. 10th. 
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AN EPISTLE OF TENDER CAUTION AGAINST as ——_ bride, s a ery Loe sme 
seen her, ave viewed her, and her beaut 

Se att tee tan hacen Gree fades away; her brightnessdisappears.” But, mar 
well, the call is “ come up hither and I will show 
thee.” It is not while we stand gazing at im- 
perfections, and reasoning upon faults, that we 
must expect this divine prospect. No, no. Bunt 
come up hither, and I will show thee the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife. This come up hither, imports 
something very different from that halting, lin- 
gering behind, and, as it were, sticking in the 
mire, which my soul has truly mourned over and 
lamented. 

I think I am a living witness, and can testify 
that there are some who have long ago been 
kindly visited, and tenderly invited by the Lord, 
to come and see how good he is; and who have 
even tasted, in a degree, of the sweetness of his 
love, who are yet far behind hand with their day’s 
work, are halting, doubting, and, (may it not 
offend them,) are feeding on the serpent’s food ; 
which was denounced by the lip of truth to be 
dust, and that all the days of his life. AndI 
also declare, under a feeling sense of Divine 
authority, that nothing better shall be the food 
to all eternity of such as spend all the days of 
their lives in gazing at, or stumbling over the 
failings of others. But I mean not to censure, 
It is their immortal souls’ welfare I have in 
view ; therefore I would call them, yea, beseech 
and intreat them, as they tender their own sal- 
vation, to come away,—come away. This is not 
your rest. It surely is polluted. It is a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself. The shadows of 
the evening, yea, the shadows of midnight are 
spread over the minds of the inhabitants there- 
of. Oh, sorrowful! sorrowful! that any should 
love to dwell in utter darkness; that any 
should suffer their immortal souls to be made so 
easy a prey to the dragon. What will it avail 
thee, 0 soul, when thou comest before the great 
and final tribunal, to say, such a man professed 
great sanctity, but was an hypocrite : therefore I 
was tempted to quit the service of the living God, 
and serve his enemy? Or,such an one made pro- 
fession of exalted piety, but was a liar, a deceiver, 
an abominable wretch; therefore though I was 
hypocrisy of ten thousands cannot deprive | somewhat washed, I turned to my wallowing in 
the faithful, persevering soul, of the all-sufficient | the mire? This will never justify thee at the 
wsistance of the mighty God of Jacob. It is an | gates of heaven, nor procure thee an admittance 
everlasting truth, that there is a right way to|thereinto. Oh! mysoul mournson thy account, 
serve (tod ; and though a multitude fall on the} My spirit is indeed grieved. Come, let me query 
right hand, and an host of those who have been| with thee. Dost thou feel a daily striving to 
asstars in the firmament, revolt on the left; yet | overcome evil in thyself? Art thou constantly 
the true wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err | concerned to keep up the inward watch and holy 
in that way which the Lord hath cast up for the| warfare? yea, let me come closer. Whilst thou 
tansomed to walk in. We are told that the|artdwelling, musing, and feeding upon the faults 
dragon’s tail drew a third part of the very stars | of others, art thou at the same time engaged, 

heaven. Was this told to stumble us;|and panting after perfection in thy own soul 
surely nay ; but still the ery is, “ come up hith-| While thou art rehearsing to thy intimate friend, 
er, and I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s| the wanderings and weaknesses of such and such, 
wife.” Now, the stumbler may say, “I have | dost thou feel longing and unquenchable desires 




















It has been the work of the restless adversa- 

ry of human happiness, in all ages of the world, to 
strive to keep man in darkness, or to bring him 
jnto it. Those who are in it, he strives to keep in 
it; and those who have been redeemed in some de- 
gree from it, he strives to captivate and beguile 
jnto it again: and his design in both is, to pre- 
yent the enjoyment of the sweet flowings of the 
love of God, and the powerful communication 
of the Holy Ghost. For he knows that these 
enjoyments are only witnessed in the light. He 
also knows the light would shine, and even pre- 
vail to the letting the soul into the full fruition 
of those divine enjoyments, if he did not with 
all his might strive to propagate the kingdom 
and power of darkness in and over people’s 
minds. 
_Now, the stratagems he makes use of are 
many and diverse; one of which, and that not 
the least, it has been pressingly on my mind to 
write a few lines upon, by way of caution to 
guch as are desirous to land safe at last, in the 
mansions of undisturbed felicity. I have no 
desire to write one word on this occasion, but 
what may be of use, and tend to strengthen those 
desires and strivings, which the Lord of Hosts 
delights in. Therefore, I desire that all preju- 
dice may be laid aside, and my words weighed 
in that balance that ever is accompanied with a 
just weight ; and tried by that ear that trieth 
words, as the mouth tastes meat. 

The particular snare of the adversary, that 
my mind is engaged to guard, caution, and en- 
courage against, is this, stumbling at the failings 
of others ; a potent engine, a powerful instru- 
ment, which prevails, by Satan’s influence, to 
the weakening the faith of many. But, alas! 
alas ! why will a‘spirit, bound toeternity, stumble 
over the fuilings of flesh and blood? Why will 
asoul, that must finally settle accounts between 
God and itself, spend time, waste time, to muse 
and despond at the infirmities of another? The 
frailties of a thousand cannot impair the un- 
changeable truth and righteousness of Jehovah. 
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ce 
in thy mind to make war in righteousness against] soul, “‘come up hither, and I will show thee 
the power of corruption in thyself? If not, the] the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” Come up, is here 
enemy of truth, it is to be feared, may with just-| the joyful sound : and, even the spirit and the 
tice, challenge the praise due from thy complain- | bride say come : and irdeed, he that will come, may 
ings. Qh! that that eye was open in thee that | come: yea, verily, may come: and if he improves 
could see thyself. Oh! that thou hadst aheart| the strength given, all the powers of earth, and 
to understand this mystery of iniquity. But,|of the infernal host, cannot hinder him. For 
alas ! the adversary blinds thee. For why dost | ‘‘ there is no enchantment against Jacob, nor di- 
thou give back because of another’s weakness, } vination against Israel,”’ while sitting in their 
but because of thine own? Why stumblest thou| tents. Therefore to thy tents, O Israel. To 
at another's frailties, but because thyself art| thy tents, O Israel. Keep inward. There thy 
frail? Make a pause then,—and turn thy atten-| strength lies. There is thy place of preserva. 
tion inward. Set a watch upon the wicket of| tion. There shalt thou walk in the light of the 
thy soul, and keep sentinel in deep attention| Lord; his candle shall shine upon thee, and his 
there: then wilt thou have enough to do to view | in-speaking word shall guide thee in the way 
thy own imperfections, and to guard against them | everlasting. Walking in which, with fulnessof 
so as notto stumble others. Work enough indeed, | peace, I desire to leave thee, and rest thy friend, 
may be found to engage all thy care and dili- Jos Scorr. 
gence, in laboring to cease from evil, and to do 

good thyself. John Woolman remarks in His Journal: 

It is less substantial than many a dream, to} Whatever aman does in the spirit of charity, 
give the victory over our own souls to our enemy, | to him it is not sin; and while he lives and acts 
because others are entangled in his snares. | in this spirit, he learns all things essential to 
Shall I quit the field and turn my back in the | his happiness, as an individual ; and if he doth 
the day of battle, because a fellow soldier is’ not see that any injury or injustice to any othér 
treacherous, cowardly, or unfaithful, when I person is necessarily promoted by any part of 
know my all is at stake; and if] flee 1 must his form of government, I believe the mereifal 
perish? Surely nay. I ought rather to put for- Judge will not lay iniquity to his charge. Yet 
ward with more zeal, vigilance, and constancy ; | others, who live in the same spirit of charity, 
endeavoring to encourage the fearful and unbe- ' from a clear convincement, may see the relation 
lieving, as knowing the salvation of their souls, | of one thing to another, and the necessary 
as well as my own, is atstake. Away then, thou | tendency of each; and hence it may be absolute. 


reasoner, thou murmurer, with such pitiful | ly binding on them, to desist from some partsOf 
musings and excuses. The day of solemn reck- | conduct which some good men have been in. 
oning draws near. Thou must, ere long, appear 
before the Ancient of Days, to give an account : 
of the deeds done in thy frail, mortal body, and| 4 friend has sent us a further account of 
to receive a reward according to thy works; not NAH-NEE-BAH-WE-QUA. 


according to the stability or instability of ano-| Qn her-arrival in England, she met with the 


—_49- 


ther. Therefore, awake thou that sleepest, and | same kindness she had been the recipient of in 
arise from the dead, that Christ may give thee light. | New York. In Liverpool and in London, she was 


For darkness, gross darkness is the encircling, | tho guest of Friends. The following is the copy 
overshadowing canopy of thy soul. Itis time for | i 


: of a letter which she wrote home; it was 
thee to hear and obey the command given to Israel | lished in the Toronto Colonist, ‘nll republished 


of old ;—to go forward ; for thou, (with them,) | in the New York Times, and will be perused 


hast compassed this mountain long enough ;—a| with interest by very many of the readers of the 
barren mountain, in the wide, desolate wilder-| Qpyrier and Enquirer :— 


ness; from the top of which, it is much to be 
feared, thou mayest one day, (or rather one night,) ‘Stoke Newixeton, Loxpon, June 29, 18607” 
by the arising of a strong and boisterous whirl-| “ My dear Uncle and Grandfather.—I have 
wind, be swept off into the bottomless pit of de-| just returned from the Palace. I saw Gen. 
spair; or into some quagmire, or swampy hole, | Bruce, and had a long talk with him on Indian 
where serpents, reptiles, and venomous creatures | affaire. I have done all that can be done in this 
breed and dwell. Oh! that I could persuade | country. In the first place I was at the Abor- 
thee, for thy own soul’s sake, to turn thy back | igines’ Home Protection Society, and spoke in that 
on Satan’s suggestions. Oh! that thou could | meeting for my people, and from that time mea 
be prevailed upon to lift up thy head above the | of influence came to offer themselves if they could 
world, that so thy salvation might draw nigh in-|do anything for me. I was introduced to Mr. 
deed. John Bright, and he said he would do all he could, 
‘Now to conclude, let me once more beseech | and he went to see the Duke of Newcastle, the 
thee to hearken to that encouraging invitation, | Queen’s Prime Minister, who appointed a time 
which is sometimes sounded in the secret of thy |to see me. Mr. John Bright went with me, also 
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a Quaker and his wife, (Mr. John Bright is a 
Quaker, too.) The Duke was very kind, and 
asked me many questions about the Indians, 
which I answered as well as I could. So, at the 
close of our conversation, he promised me he 
would let me know when I could see the Queen; 
so in a few days the letter came to my friend at 
whose house I was stopping. 


Copy of a letter from the Duke of Newcastle to Mrs. 
Christian R. Alsop. 


Monbay Niaut, 28th June, 1860. 


Madam :—The Queen commands me to say 
that she will receive Nah-nee bah-we-qua at 
Buckingham Palace to-morrow, (Tuesday,) at 22 
o'clock. Her Majesty will be very glad if you 
are able to accompany her. 

I am yours faithfully, 
NEWCASTLE. 

“So you see I have seen the Queen. The 
Duke went before us, and mace two bows, and 
then I was left in the presence of the Queen. 
She came forward to meet me, and held out her 
hand for me to kiss, but I forgot to kiss it, and 
only shook hands with her. The Queen asked 
me maby questions, aud was very kind in her 
manners and very friendly to me. Then my 


Quaker friend spoke to the Duke, and said, ‘I 
suppose the Queen knows for what purpose my 
friend has come?’ The Duke said all my papers 
had been explained and laid before Her Majesty, 


and I have Her Majesty’s commands to investi- 
gate the Indian affairs when I go to Canada with 
the Prince of Wales. Then the Queen bowed to 
me, and said, ‘I am happy to promise you my 
aidand protection,’ and asked me my name. The 
Queen then looked at her husband, who stood at 
her left side, and smiled. She received me with 
so much kindness as.to astonish me, when I saw 
her come smiling and so good to a poor Indian. 
My Quaker friend has been in the habit of visit- 
ing the Royal family for ten years back. I 
expect to return home in September, if all be 
er May God bless us all! My love to you 
a ve - 

I have a letter of still later date from Robert 
Alsop, of London, in which he says that NAn- 
NEE-BAH-WE-QUA has presented them with a fine 
Indian boy, and that mother and child are both 


things which will be a blessing to the world. 
The Queen of England is a friend of the 
Friends, (Quakers), the peace makers. They 
are her neighbors. A little boy, whose father 
and mother are Quakers, attends school in com- 
pany with a little son of the Queen. The young 
Quaker said to the Queen’s little boy, ‘ [should 
like to see thy mother.” In a few days the 
Queen’s little boy said to the young Friend, 
“‘ come around to the door.’ The Queen was 
just eatering her carriage to take a ride, and ac- 
costed the young Friend. The gratification was 
mutual. The Queen had a very pleasant conver- 
sation with the little Quaker boy, and honored 
herself and the British nation by attention tothe 
wishes of a little child. 

I have a letter from the venerable Philip E. 
Thomas, of Maryland, in relation to the Indians, 
which I would give extracts from, but for the 
leugth of this communication. He has sent me a 
copy of the speech of Cornplanter to Gen. Wash- 
ington, and says that in style and composition it 
surpasses the best efforts of Demosthenes. 

There is hope for the world when Quaker 
doctrine takes a wider spread, and it would be a 
blessing to the human family if all the people of 
our globe were Quakers. KE. MERRIAM. 


The natural man loveth eloquence, and many 
love to hear eloquent orations. And if there is 
not a careful attention to the gift, men who have 
once labored in the pure Gospel ministry, grow- 
ing weary of suffering, and ashamed of appearing 
weak, may kindle a fire, compass themselves 
about with sparks, and walk in the light, not of 
Christ who is under suffering ; but of that fire, 
which they going from the gift have kindled, 
and that in hearers which is gone from the meek 
suffering state, into worldly wisdom, may be 
warmed with this fire, and speak highl} of these 
labors. That which is of God gathers to God; 
and that which is of the world is owned by the 
world. JoHn WOOLMAN. 


—_— ~~ 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


The half-century which has elapsed since the 
death of Mungo Park, the pioneer of modern ex- 
ploration in Africa, has been rich in men who 


doing well. This is probably the first Indian Chief|have courted danger, and often suffered death, 


born in London. Themother of the young Chief, 
when she saw that their home and their fireside 


was to be wrested from them, in the resolution of | continent. 


& woman, that increases in its power under pres- 
slag circumstances, left her northern home, 
braved a long winter journey over the land, and 
then a voyage across the broad Atlantic, to plead 
10 person the cause of suffering before a Sovereign 
who is also a woman, and a noble woman too. 
Victoria, in her kindness to NAH-NEE-BAH- 
WE-QUA, has added a living jewel to her crown. 


in efforts to open up to civilization and com- 
merce the interior table-lands of that singular 
But never have these efforts been so 
numerous and so full of presage of success, as at 
the present moment. It is somewhat remarka- 
ble that while the progress of the world has peo- 


| pled America, has colonized Australia and New 


Zealand, has subdued India, has established a 


‘lucrative trade with the remotest nations of the 


East, and has mapped the ice-bound islands and 
bays of the polar seas, the larger portion of one 


This mission has brought to light a state ofjof the great divisions of the globe should 
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have remained inaccessible and unknown. The 
causes of this isolation of Africa are to be sought 
in its peculiar geographical formation, and in the 
peculiar character of the races which inhabit it. 
The vast central plateau which forms the body 
of the continent, is surrounded upon two of its 
triangular sides by a broad belt of marshy, al- 
Juvial land, whose exhalations breed one of the 
most fatal of febrile diseases. Against this Af- 
rican fever, medical science, until within a few 
years, has unavailingly attempted to protect the 
constitutions of foreigners. At last, however, 
the dozen expeditions now proceeding in ward from 
every point of the compass, promise to pluck out 
from the heart of Africa its old impenetrable 


- mystery. The portals which have been kept 


closed through all the historic ages, by the re- 
pulsive- inhéspitality ‘of nature, and the savage 
barbarity of man, are yielding to the enterprise, 
the greed of trade, and the missionary zeal of 
the nineteenth century. In Saharan and Nilo- 
tic Africa the scientific laborers of Europe have 
already passed far beyond the southernmost traces 
of Roman exploration; in the east an extensive 
system of lakes has been discovered, whose water 
will soon foam around the peaceful brows of com- 
merce: south of the equator the lines of trade 
established by the early Portuguese adventurers 
now lie within the domain surveyed by the zeal- 
ous travellers and fearless hunters of the last 
decade; while in western Africa steamers are 
sailing up the branches of that great river 
whose watery bed stretches from the desert to 
the line, and whose course was until recently a 
fertile subject of dispute among geographers. 
Some years ago Henri Duveyrier, a young and 
well educated Frenchman, began to feel an inter- 
est in African research. With an ardent eathu- 
siam, tempered by unusual patience and perse- 
verance, ‘he set about preparing himself for an 
extended survey of northern Africa. In France, 
in Germany, and finally in Algiers, he visited 
the best informed men, stored his mind with the 
results of their experience and study, and made 
his tongue familiar with the accents of the vul- 
gar Arabic and the Berber dialect. Enriched 
by this useful learning, and provided with proper 
instruments, he entered in May, 1859, upon a 
thorough scientific exploration of the’ desert of 
Sahara. He proposes to measure the heights 
and distances, the oases and gorges, of that sandy 
and sterile waste, to collect specimens of its geolo- 
gy, zoology and botany, and to report upon its phy- 
sical geography and ethnology. At the last ac- 
counts he had reached a point two* hundred and 
fifty miles south of Algiers,and had determined the 
astronomical bearings of a number of localities. 
Not long after the departure of Duveyrier from 
the capital of Algeria, Baron Krafft, a German 
travelling in the garb of a Mussulman, and under 
the Arabic name of Hadj Skander, left Tripo- 
lis for Timbuctoo the entrepot of North Afri- 
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can trade. Krafft carried with him a boat, by 
means of which he hopes to descend the Ni 

from Timbuctoo to the Atlantic. The proposed 
route of the Frenchman, McCarthy, who still 
lingers to complete his arrangements in Algiers, 
is very similar to that laid down by Krafft. He 
will endeavor to cross northwestern Africa, 

the way of Timbuctoo, from the Gallic colonies 
on the Mediterranean to the Gallic colonies on 
the Atlantic. The governor of Senegambia has 
sent messengers to the tribes along the upper 
Senegal, to inform them of the expected arrival 
of a stranger from the north, and to ask their 
assistance in the prosecution, of his researches, 

In addition to all this, Egypt is to be the 
basis of some interesting operations during the 
present year. Guillaume Lejcan, whose reputa- 
tion as a geographer has made him vice-president 
of the Geographical Society of Paris, has just 
been sent on a mission to the White Nile. His 
instructions from the imperial government author 
ize him to push on to the long sought for sources 
of the ancient Egyptian stream. He is likely to 
have for a coadjutor, Mr. Petherick, the British 
consul at Chartum, who promises, provided his 
government shall consent, to go and meet Cap- 
tain Speke, who, adopting an opposite course, 
purposes descending the river from its head. 
The endeavors of these various travellers and the 
rapid growth of the trans- Mediterranean colonial 
possessions of France, will result in speedy and 
important acquisitions to our knowledge of north- 
ern Africa. 

In the eastern portion of the continent a simi- 
lar activity prevails. Captain Speke, to whom, 
and to Captain Burton, the world is indebted 
for the discovery of the two great lakes of Nyan- 
za and Tanganyika, in the equatorial regions, 
left England this spring for the scene of his 
former signal success. He asserts, and the as 
sertion is supported by the chief geographical 
authorities of the old world, that one of the new 
found bodies of water, the Nyanza, is the foun- 
tain of the Nile; and he will attempt to make 
his way from the lake down the river to Egypt, 
meeting Lejean and Petherick as they come 
from the north. Preceding Speke by some 
months, is an important expedition fitted out by 
the Geographical Society of Bombay, under the 
leadership of its Secretary, Mr. Kenelly, an ex- 
cellent astronomer, and accompanied by an ex- 
cellent physicist. Entering Africa at Zanzibar, 
in the last weeks of lust year, they shaped their 
course directly for the lakes, intending to com- 
plete the researches of Burton and Speke, and 
thereafter to penetrate as far into the interior a8 
circumstances should permit. 

But both the English and Indian expeditions 
lack that glow of personal interest which distin- 
guishes the attempt of Albert Roscher. A ma- 
tive of Hamburg and very young, his fondness 
for knowledge, induced a desire to imitate the 
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example of his countrymen, Barth, Vogel and 
Overweg, all of whom have risked, and two of 
whom have sacrificed their lives in extending the 
boundaries of science. Want of wealth seemed 
to him no insurmountable obstacle, and, after a 
tedious journey, he landed at Zanzibar, in Sep- 
tember, 1858. His first design was to visit 
Kilmandjaro, “‘ monarch of African mountains,” 
in order to settle the disputed cause of the white 
appearance of its lofty summit, ascribed by some 
to snow, and by others to a kind of glittering 
stone. But he subsequently changed his plans 
and resolved to turn his footsteps towards Nyassa, 
a lake of great size, and perhaps a continuation 
of the most southern of Speke’s inland seas. He 
now experienced a peculiarly malignant and 
tenacious attack of the terrible fever. But sick- 
ness failed, as poverty had done, to subdue his 
unconquerable gpirit. Provided with means by 
the generosity of a Hamburg merchant resident 
in Zanzibar, he started on foot, and still very 
feeble, for the south; and, following the line of 
the coast, reached Quilon, having examined on 
his way the lower waters of the Sufidji, a fine 
river, supposed to be an outlet of Nyassa. While 
engaged on this stream, he was compelled to face 
numberless dangers and disasters, and the man- 
nerin which he encountered them plainly evinced 
his fitness for the task he has undertaken. He 
left Quilon with a native caravan, bound for 
Nyassa, on the 25th of last August. The leader 


‘of the caravan, who has since returned to the 


coast, reports that Roscher had found the noble 
sheet, which was the object of his search, more 
than three hundred miles from the sea, and 
though carried in a litter most of the way, his 
fever, under the healing influence of the breeze 
from the lake and hills, was rapidly leaving him. 
All who love science and admire a self-denying 
devotion to its pursuit, must await, with an anx- 
lous interest, further and more precise informa- 
tion from the intrepid young traveller. 

In the mean time, furnished with a well freight- 
ed steamboat and abundance of means, the hope- 
ful and persistent Livingstone has been at work 
in South Africa and already stands upon the 
southern shores of Nyassa, untrodden until to- 
day by European feet. Looking before him he 
sees a boundless internal sea and does not dream 
that on its eastern side, nearly four hundred 
miles to the north, the heroic Roscher is at the 
same time gazing at its waves and wondering at 
its broad expanse. Entering the Zambesi, which 
after crossing the continent, pours its massy vol- 
ume of water into the Indian ocean just opposite 
the island of Madagascar, Livingstone steamed 
up its chief tributary, the Shire, to its cataracts, 
thence accomplished a pedestrian journey of two 
hundred and fifty miles to its sources in Nyassa, 
discovered another body of fresh water, sixty 
miles by thirty in extent, called Shirwa, and es- 


his whole route. Between the Shirwa and 
Nyassa he climbed to the top of a lordly moun- 
tain, named Zomba, and discovered a curious 
white lichen, which ata distance, resembles 
snow or marble, and accounts for the shining 
peak of Kilmandjaro. 

In the more central regions of the south, An- 
dersson, the Swede, and Ladislas Magyar, the 
Hungarian, are gradually pushing the limits of 
the known district towards the equator. The 
former, in his exploration of the Kunene, had 
gone from the Ondonga to a point of the Tioge, 
in about 16 deg. 30 min. south latitude, and 18 
deg. east long., where the party were attacked 
by fever, and the leader was compelled to send 
his servant, Pereira, back to the missionary sta- 
tion of Otjimbingue for means and assistance. 
They were encamped among a people styled. the 
Ovakuangari, comprising some ten thousand souls, 
and living totally beyond the territory traversed 
by the hardy bushmen. Ladislas Magyar has 
visited or ascertained the existence of the fol- 
lowing large lakes in the interior of South Af- 
rica :—The Ngami, already well known to Kuro- 
pean and American readers ; the Oval, between 
the lands of Kanymae and Handa; the Kamba, 
in the neighborhood of the Kunene stream ; the 
Ivantula, having its origin in the overflow of the 
river Kakuluval; and finally, the great inland 
sea of Mouva, or Gyiva, which stretches away to 
the north from the country of Kazembe-tambal- 
amba, and which may be identical with the 
Nyassa. 

Less active, for the moment, are the scientific 
operations along that long line of the African 
coast which looks to the west. The details of 
Du Chaillu’s bold explorations among the equa- 
torial mountains are yet to be published, but the 
late visit of Bastian to the ancient city of St. 
Domingo, the capital of Congo, is full of matter 
interesting to the antiquary and the ethnologist. 
The governor of Senegambia has established a 
geographical commission charged with the labor 
of surveying and mapping the whole Senegal 
country. This commission does not confine itself 
to the French possessions, but has just dispatch- 
ed two expeditions to the isterior. But the 
Niger is the scene of the greatest present 
activity in the west. The Niger expedi- 
tion, under the command of W. B. Baikie, 
sailed from England more than two years since, 
but, overcome by misfortune, left the wreck of 
its first steamboat upon the hidden rocks of the 
river near Rabba. A second has been sent out 
by the British admiralty, and at the latest dates 
was awaiting a favorable season to ascend the 
Benue, that branch of the Niger which experi- 
ence has emphatically proved to be the most 
suitable for navigation. Far in the interior Barth 
reached his most southerly point, on the banks 
of the Benue, and found it, at an immense dis- 


tablished friendly relations with the tribes along | tance from its mouth, of great depth and breadth. 
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The sources of the Nile attained and the cause’ 
of its wonderful periodical overflow satisfactori- 
ly explained, the vast and tortuous course of the 
Niger laid down, the relative position of the 
great chain of lakes ascertained, the mountains 
which fringe the elevated plateau ascended and 
measured—all of which, if unforeseen disaster do 
not intervene, will be accomplished within a 
score of months—and how small a portion of the 


great African problem will remain unsolved !— 
The World. 
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Scnoois.—In our last number we referrred 
Friends to the advice of the Yearly Meeting, to 
extend care to the small neighborhood schools ; 
in the present one we wish to direct their atten- 
tion to the intimate connection between these 
and such a school as has been advocated by a 
Baltimore, and subsequently, by a Philadelphia 
correspondent. 

If the recommendations of our Yearly Meeting 
are carried out both in the spirit, and in the letter 
by the respective Quarterly Meetings, an interest 
must be awakened by the state of things as 
thus brought to light, and we are induced to 
believe that this rigorous inquiry may lead some 
to look around to see where they may find 
teachers suitably qualified for family or small 
neighborhood schools. This inquiry, may also 
reveal the fact, that we have few well trained 
teachers among us; if so, the greater the necessity 
for the establishment of a school, where our 
youth may be taught, thoroughly, all that will 
enable them in their turn to perform, faithfully, 
the responsible duties of teachers. 

There are no doubt many persons among us 
of good elementary education, including those of 
mature age, who would gladly avail themselves 
of the advantages that such an institution would 
afford, if they felt that, at the expiration of one, 
two, or three years, they could find remunerative 
situations in their own neighborhoods, without 
making the sacrifice of leaving perbaps parents, 
brothers or sisters, who are socially or otherwise 
dependent upon them. 

The subject of education claimed much atten- 
tion in the late Yearly Meetings both of Phila- 
delphia and New York. The minutes of these 
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will bring it legitimately before these bodies next 
year. In the meanwhile, we trust, that those 
who have this subject at heart, will feel encourag. 
ed to revive it again and again, both in refer. 
ence to primary schools, and to the establishment 
of an institution of a high order, for we belieye 
the time has come when the Society of Friends 
must adopt an enlightened and comprehensive 
system of instruction. The fact is forced upon 
us that influences, and not precepts, educate the 
child, and that if we would have our youth ap. 
preciate our noble testimonies, we must show by 
our actions that we are ready to make great ef. 
forts and sacrifices rather than place our children 
where these testimonies are disregarded. 

The following schools, all of which are under 
the supervision of Friends of Philadelphia, will 
re-open on 2nd day the 3d of next month. 
Friends’ Central school on Race Street. 

Green street Grammar school, for girls. 

“ “« Secondary school, for boys and girls, 
Primary school, for boys and girls. 
Race Street Monthly Meeting Schools. 
Intermediate School, for boys. 

Intermediate School, for girls. 
Secondary School, for boys and girls. 
Primary School, for boys and girls. 


——__+-—~<ee 


Dizp, In the city of Wilmington, Delaware, Tth 
month, 25th, 1860, ANNA MarTiLpa Pisrce, daughter of 
the late Dr. Joseph Pierce, of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the 86tb‘year of her age. 


, At Mount Holly, N. J., on Sth day, the 16th 
inst., MarGareTTa Procter, wife of William Procter, 
Jr. of this city, and daughter of Amos Bullock, in the 
39th year of her age, a member of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


“ “ 








, At his residence in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
on the 28th of 2nd month, George Tripp, in his 74th 
year, after a protracted illness, which he bore with 
becoming patience and resignation. The deceased 
was a member and Elder of Stanford Monthly Meet 
ing, being an example of honesty aad uprightness. 
He was a diligent aitender of Friends’ meetings, and 
deeply interested in the maintenance of our priaci- 
ples. His remains were interred in Friends’ burying 
ground in Stanford, on the morning of the 30th, a 
tended by a large concourse of friends and neighbors. 
Mark the just and behold the upright for peace fol- 
loweth. 





, Near Harrisonville, N. J., of dropsy, on the 
13th inst., Racnet Moore. 


, On the same day, near Mullica Hill, Krsiuae 
Ripeeway, eged 90. 


——,On the 2nd inst, near Upper Greenwich, 
N. J., of dropsy, Morpecar Haixgs, of Philadelphia, 
aged about 70. 


——, Suddenly at Baltimore, on the 4th inst , Extra: 
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wife of George Stearns, and daughter of the late 
Daniel Larrabee. 

In the brief space of a few hours illness, the devoted 
wife and mother, was called upon to give up her 
stewardship. Thus forcibly reminding us of the in- 
junction, “be ye also ready, for in an hour when ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh.” . 


———_>-~~10>——- 


WHERE DOES IVORY COME FROM? 


As ivory enters so largely into the commerce 
of the day, either in the crude state in which it 
is wrested from the huge elephants of Africa and 
of India, or in articles of luxury and use, we 
have been at some pains to investigate the 
sources of its supply, the demand for it, and the 
purposes to which it is mostly applied. 

That ivory was at a very early period an arti- 
cle of traffic and adornment, we have only to 
turn to Sacred Writ, and to the earliest profane 
poets of antiquity. Solomon’s ships came trien- 
nially laden with “gold and silver, ivory and 
apes and peacocks ;” and, “ moreover the king 
made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it 
with the best gold.” David (in Psalm xlv.) | 
sang of ‘‘ ivory palaces,” and the prophet Eze- 
kiel, speaking of the luxury of Tyre, (xxvii. 6), | 
states that even the galleys had “benches of} 
ivory.’ Homer tells us of the magnificence of | 
the early and almost barbarous Greek princes, | 
in whose mansions. 


“The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay.” 


From Africa, perhaps more than from India, 


the long tusks were imported that gave to the | 
most splendid monarch of Israel, and to the war- 
rior chief of Hellas, their coveted white adorn- 
ments. May it not bea clue to the voyages of 
the Tarshishian ships of Solomon that at the 
present day commerce has taken its old channel 
down the Nile, and Cairo is once more a mart 
where ‘‘ gold and ivory” are to be procured ? 
Until within a few years, the Egyptian pashas 
made trading up and down the Nile a monopoly ; 
now, Egyptian, French, German and English 
merchants explore the remote resources of that 
river, not for the purposes of science, but for 
those of commerce. In the last report of sales 
of ivory in London, the head quarters of this 
traffic, we find that 85,000 (eighty-five thou- 
sand !) pounds of the ivory sold was “ Egyptian” 
—that is, found its way to civilization through 
Egypt. 

Herodotus distinctly tells us that Africa yield- 
ed her tribute of elephants’ teeth to the kings of 
Persia. The Greeks had masterpieces of art 
composed of gold and ivory, while the grave sen- 
ators of Rome sat in ivory seats. That Africa 
was the source whence the ancients of Southern 
Europe drew their supply, we learn from Pliny 
the Younger, who says that the vast consumption 
of ivory for articles of luxury compelled the 
Romans to seek for it in another hemisphere, 





“‘as Africa had ceased to furnish elephants’ tusks, 
except of the smallest kind.”’ 

After the overthrow of the Roman empire the 
commerce between Europe and Africa was sus- 
pended for centuries. At length the enterprise 
of Portugal—the eldest daughter, the Lusitania, 
of Rome—opened anew Africa and India. In 
the mean time the lordly elephant had multiplied 
in his native forests, and if the long tusks were 
secured by the natives, they served merely the 
plebeian purposes of doorposts, or the defences 
of wooden idols. Battell, a quaint old English- 
man, who served in the early Portuguese armies, 
says, that the Africans “ had their idols of wood, 
fashioned like a negro, and at the foot thereof 
was a great heap of elephants’ teeth, containing 
three or four tons of them. It is a well known 
fact that the inhabitants of Angola and Congo, 
when the Portuguese first occupied those coasts, 
were found to have preserved an immense num- 
ber of elephants’ teeth, the accumulation of cen- 
turies. For a long time this ivory was exported 
in vessels of Portugal to various parts of Europe, 
and this traffic formed one of the most lucrative 
branches of the early modern trade with Africa. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century 
this store became exhausted, and the sons of 
Ethiopia were instigated to imitate their ances- 


{tors in renewing the battle with the wide-eared, 


long-tusked Elephas Africanus. 

To-day the amount of ivory consumed in the 
work-shops of Europe, America and India is 
immense, and yet, great as it is, the continent of 
Africa furnishes seven-eighths ofall thatis worked 
up into ornaments, toys and cracifixes in France ; 
heathen gods, boxes and fansin India and China ; 
billiard balls, boxes, miniature plates, chessmen, 
mathematical rules, keys for piaoofortes, organs 
and melodeons, fans, Gombs, folders, dominoes, 
and a thousand and oné other things, in England, 
Germany, and the United States. 

Portugal was the England of the sixteenth 
century in more respects than one. For two 
centuries Portugal held, in the East and on the 
African coast, the power and influence now in 
the hands of England. Lisbon, at that time, was 
the head of the ivory market ; now, London is 
the mart where ivory dealers most do congregate. 
It sometimes occurs that the Salem and other 
American merchants engaged in the African 
trade, ship their tusks (or ¢eeth, in commercial 
parlance) to London, after they have brought 
them from the Zanzibar and Mozambique coast 
to the United States. In the world’s great me- 
tropolis there occurs, at regular intervals, one of 
those sales which furnish the manufacturers with 
their stock of elephants’ teeth. 

While we associate ivory and India together, 
but very little of the former comes from the lat- 
ter. It is estimated that to supply ivory to the 
British market,for the last few years, it has requir- 


ed about 1,000,000 ths. annually; of thisquantity, 
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put down in the printed reports of sales as 
‘‘ Bombay,” in nine cases out of ten, is shipped 
by Mahometan merchants from the East coast of 
Africa to the large Northwestern commercial 
emporium of Bombay. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to assert that no elephants’ tusks come from 
Asia, for occasionally there will be small lots from 
Ceylon and Sumatra. There is also a large 
ivory trade between Zanzibar and China wa 
Bombay. A great deal of ivory, we may state, 
by the way, now reaches the United States direct- 
ly from Africa. 

The immense demand for elephants’ teeth has 
of late years increased the supply from all parts 
of Africa. At the end of the last century the 
annual average importation into England was 
only 192,500 tbs. ; in 1827 it reached 364,784 
Ibs., or 6,080 tusks, which would require the 
death of at least 3,040 male elephants. It is 
probable that the slaughter is much greater, for 
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Ceylon—the great elephant park of India—fur-| specimens sent in by England, France, or Ger. 
nishes only 500 or 600 tbs. The ivory which is} many, and received rewarding attention from the 






Commission. It may be aked, What can be 
done with such an immense piece of ivory? We 
reply, that the time bas come when this beauti- 
ful material can be used for purposes of veneer. 
ing, and we shall soon, doubtless, see tables, 
bureaus, writing desks, and other members of 
the furniture family rendered as resplendent ag 
the throne of Solomon. 

The teeth from the West coast, with the ex. 
ception of “ Gaboon,” are less elastic and less, 
capable of bleaching, than those that come from 
other portions of Africa. The West coast tusks 
are much used for knife handles. Since the 
French have possessed Algeria, France receives 
a considerable portion of ivory from Central 
Africa by the large caravans that travel from 
Timbuctoo northward. 

Ivory is also furnished by the walrus or sea 
horse, and commands a price equal to the best 
qualities of elephant ivory. It is, however, too 


the teeth of the female elephant are very small ; ; hard and nonelastic for many purposes, and hag 
and Burchell tells us, in his African travels, that | the disadvantage of being too small to cut up 


he met with some elephant hunters who had shot 
twelve huge fellows, which, however, altogether 
produced no more than two hundred pounds of 
ivory. To produce 1,000,000 tbs. of ivory, the 
present annual English import, we should re- 
quire—estimatiog each tusk at 60 tbs.—the life 
of 8,333 male elephants. It is said that 4,000 
tuskers suffer death every year to supply the 
United States with combs, knife handles, billiard 
balls, &e., &e. 

A tusk weighing 70 tbs. and upwards is con- 
sidered by dealers as first class. Cuvier formed 
a table of the most remarkable tusks of which 
any account has been given. The largest on re- 
cord was one which was sold at Amsterdam, 
which weighed three hundred and fifty pounds. 
In the late sales at London, the largest of the 
‘Bombay and Zanzibar’ was 122 tbs.; of 
“ Angola and Lisbon” 69 fbs.; of “Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal” 106 tbs.; of ‘Cape 
Coast Castle, Lagos,” &c., 114 ths.; of “Ga- 
boon” 91 tbs.; “ Egyptian” 114 tbs. But it 
must not be inferred from this that large tusks 
are now rare. Qn the contrary, it is probable 
that more long and heavy teeth are now brought 
to market than in any previous century. A 
short time ago Julius Pratt & Co. cut up, at their 
establishment in Meriden, Connecticut, a tusk 
that was nine and a half feet long, eight inches 
in diameter, and which weighed nearly two hun- 
dred pounds. The same firm, in 1851, sent to 
“ The World’s Fair,” London, the widest, finest, 
and largest piece of ivory ever sawed out. By 
woaderful machinery, invented in their own fac- 
tory, they sawed out (and the process of sawing 
did the work of polishing at the same time) a 
strip of ivory forty-one feet long and twelve 
inches wide. It took the precedence of all the 







profitably. 

It would be interesting to trace this trade to 
its origin in Africa, to follow it in all its ramifi- 
cations, to see how many thousands of the human 
race make their gain from the giant of quad- 
rupeds; but this would require the space of a 
volume rather than the columns of a daily 
jouroal.— Journal of Commerce. 





From the New Orleans Picayune. 


THE CENSUS—THE WHITE AND SLAVE POPU- 
LATION IN THE SOUTH. 


By the census of 1850, the aggregate number 
of slaves in the United States was 3,204,313. Of 
this number, 246,656 were of mixed blood, mu- 
lattoes, &c. The number of mixed negro blood 
was, therefore, 2,487,455. The free black and 
mulatto population was 434,595, in the following 
proportions :—Blacks, 275,400 ; mulattoes, 159,- 
095. 

The entire white population by the same cen- 
sus was 19,553,068. 

The aggregate was as follows :— 


Whites, 19,553,068 
Slaves, ; ‘ 3,204,348 
Free blacks and colored, 434,495 

Total ; : . 28,191,876 


The number of free whites by the same census 
was divided as follows between the slave-holding 
and non-slave-holding States :— 





Non-slave-holding States, 13,330,650 
Slave-holding States, 6,222,418 
19,553,068 





The white population increased between 1840 
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and 1850 from 14,195,695 to 19,553,068—a posi- 
tive increase of 5,309,373, or an average of 
87:75 per cent on the aggregate of both sections. 
The ratio of increase in the non-slaveholding 
States was larger than it was in the slave-holding 
States for that census. The non-slave-holding 
increase for white population exclusively, was 
39-42 ; in the slave-holding States 34-26—a dif- 
ference of about 53 per cent. for ten years. Con- 
sidering the immense influx of immigration into 
the Northern States the smallness of this excess 
was noted as remarkable. 

At the same rate of increase the two sections 
will show by the census of 1860: 

White inhabitants of non-slave-holding 

States, ‘ i 18,329,744 
White inhabitants of slave-holding 

States, , 8,293 593 
Aggregate white population, 26 623,337 

Under the new census, therefore, the propor- 
tion of the white population in the two sections, 
towards each other, will very nearly show: non- 
slave-holdiag, 69 per cent. ; slave-holding 31 per 
cent. The non slave-holding States will have 
largely more than two-thirds of the whole 
white population of the Union. 

The number of slaves which go to make up 
the aggregate of Southern population, amounted, 
as we have stated above, in 1850, to 3,204,313. 
The gross Southern population was therefore 
9,526,731, and under the rule of the Federal 
apportionment, counting three-fifths of the slaves, 
these Federal numbers were 8,245,000, in a whole 
representative population of 21,575,656 of 
whites. There is a variation in these figures, for 
the free blacks counted in the ratio, but we do 
not consider them here. 

Taking the estimated increase of slaves into 
the calculation, the numerical power of the South 
will be enlarged, but the rate of increase will be 
still found to be very decidedly with the North. 
The whites in both sections increase at the 
average rate of about thirty-seven and a half 
per cent. in every ten years. The slave popu- 
lation increased from 1830 to 1840, from 3,009,- 
043 to 3,487,455—478,512, or about 28-80 per 
cent. ; and from 1840 to 1850,7716,758, or about 
28:80 per cent. At the same rate of increase 
the census of 1860 will show an addition to the 
number of slaves in the United States of 922,- 
742, and an aggregate slave population of 4,127,- 
055, three-fifths of which is 2,476,253. 

Upon these estimates the aggregate population 
returned by the census of this year, not counting 
free blacks and mulattoes, will be as follows :— 
Non-slave-holding States, 18,329,744 
Slave-holding States— 

Whites, 

Slaves, 


8,298,593 
4,127,055—12,420,648 


30,750,392 


Total 
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The representative population will be 29,099,- 
570, of which the non-slave-holding States will 
have 18,329,744 and the Slave States 10,769,- 
826. The proportions of political power, there- 
fore, in the popular branch of Congress, between 
ne North and the South, will be nearly 63 
to 37. 

If this increase of the slave population should 
continue in the same ratio, the number within 
the United States in 1870 will be 5,360,000, 
and, discarding fractions, will be as follows, at 
successive enumerations:—1880, 7,000,000; 
1890, 9,100,000 ; 1900, 11,800,600 ; 1910, 15.,- 
000,000, and having nearly quadrupled itself in 
fifty years, and in the life-time of those who are 
now born it may reach to fifty millions. 

These are startling figures, but they present 
probabilities and prospects which present topics 
of the most serious reflection upon the current 
political topics of the times. We present them 
for the use of readers and speakers who may not 
have before them the long tables out of which 
they have been prepared. 


————_——_->~<o>— 
THE LOST ARTS. 


A great deal of nonsense has been uttered by 
} sensation lecturers and magazine writers about 
| wonderful arts which perished with the ancients. 
To trust in the lamentations of these wiseacres 
over the “lost arts,” one would think we had 
| fallen upon very degenerate times indeed. But 
‘none of the doleful stories are true. Cleopatra, 
| no doubt, was a very fine woman ; but she never 
dissolved pearls in wine. Archimedes was a 
great man in his day, but he never set fire to the 
Roman ships with burning glasses as the fable 
relates. 

The ancients had no useful arts which we do 
not understand better and practice more skilfully 
than they did. The humblest American me- 
chanic could teach the polished Greek and the 
cunning Egyptian sciences and arts of which 
they never dreamed. The ancients, indeed, did 
many wonderful things which have not been 
since repeated ; but they were only such things 
as are not worth doing over again. If we had 
oceasion to build such a foolish thing as a 
pyramid, we would improve on our model in 
every respect ; and instead of keeping a hundred 
thousand half-starved slaves at the work for 
twenty years, we would turn it out finished in a 
few months. George Law and a hundred others 
would be willing to take the contract at a day’s 
notice. 

If any people, now-a-days, lived in a condition 
like the ancients, they would be objects for sin- 
cere pity, and it would be our duty speedily to 
send missionaries among them. What a lamen- 
table sight would be a nation of great mental’ 
vigor, half-clothed and poorly fed, tilling the 
earth with wooden plows; without soap, pins, 
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friction matches, or india-rubber! How queenly 
would one of our factory girls appear to them ! 
How magical the art of a Yankee clockmaker ! 
Beggars now-a-days, with regard to the sub- 
stantial comforts of life, fare better than ancient 
kings. 

Our modern civilization is surely just what is 
suited for the welfare of humanity. The steam 
engine, politics, electricity, morality, and every 
good thing move on together harmoniously. We 
look back into the past, to note, as warnings, the 
paths of error which our predecessors trod, and 
we push on cheerfully and confidently, feeling 
that the present and the future are of the utmost 
importance to us.— Scientific American. 


HYMN. 


Thou Grace Divine! encircling all,— 
A soundless, shoreless sea, 

Wherein at last our souls shall fall,— 
O Love of God most free! 


When over dizzy steps we go, 
One soft hand blinds our eyes; 

The other leads us safe and slow: 
O Love of God most wise! 


Acd though we turn us from thy face, 
And wander wide and long, 

Thou hold’st us still in thy embrace, 
O Love of God most strong! 


The saddened heart, the rest!ess soul, 
The toil-worn frame and mind, 
Alike confess thy sweet control, 
O Love of God most kind! 


But not alone thy care we claim, 
Our wayward steps to win: 

We know thee by a dearer name,— 
O Love of God within ! 


And, filled and quickened by thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free 

To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O Love of God, to thee. 


casei niente 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 

MODEL LODGING-HOUSES IN BOSTON. 
(Concluded from page 367.) 


In the spring of 1853, a number of gentlemen 
having subscribed a sufficient sum for the pur- 
pdse of building a house or houses on the best 
plan, as Model Dwellings for the Poor, a society 
was formed, which, in the next year, received 
an act of incorporation from the Legislature un- 
der the style of “The Model Lodging-House As- 
sociation.” A suitable lot of land having been 
obtained upon favorable terms, at the corner of 
Pleasant street and Osborn Place, the Directors 
of the Association proceeded to erect two brick 
houses, of different construction, each containing 
separate tenements for twenty families. ‘The 
plans of the buildings were prepared with great 
care to secure the essentia's of a healthy home, 


was had to the most economical and best use of 
a limited space, and ample precautions were 
taken to reduce to its least the risk of fire. Ip 
each house double staircases, continuous to the 
roof, (and in one of them of iron,) and two main 
exits were provided; and, more recently, the two 
buildings, which are separated from each other 
by a passage-way some feet in width, have been 
connected by throwing an iron bridge from roof 
to roof, by which, in case of alarm in one of 
them, escape may be readily bad through the 
other. Each house was, moreover, divided in 
the middle by a solid brick partition wall. 

The houses are five stories in height, not in, 
cluding the basement or cellar, with four tene- 
ments in each story. 

The stories are eight feet and six inches in 
height, which is ample for the necessities of 
ventilation. In one of the buildings each tene. 
ment is provided with shafts for dust and offal, 
communicating with receptacles in the cellar, 
The roofs of both are fitted with conveniences 
for the drying of clothes, properly guarded ; and 
in the cellars of both are closets, one for each 
tenement, to hold fuel or stores. 

The houses were ready for occupation about 
the beginning of 1855, and since that time haye 
been constantly full. The applicants for tene- 
ments, whenever one becomes vacant, are always 
numerous. 

The cost of these two buildings was a little 
over $18,000 each, exclusive of the cost of the 
land upon which they stand. The land cost 
about $8,000; and the whole cost of the build- 
ings, including some slight changes subsequent 
to their original erection, and of the lot on which 
they stand, would be more than covered by the 
sum of $46,000. 

The rents were fixed upon a scale varying 
with the’ amount of accommodation afforded by 
the separate tenements, and with their conve 
nience of access. They run from $2 to §2,87 
per week. By those familiar with the rents 
paid by the poor these sums will be seen to be 
not higher than are frequently paid for the most 
unhealthy and inconvenient lodgings. The 
total annual amount of reat received from each 
house is $2,353, which, after paying taxes, wa 
ter-rates, gas bills, and all other expenses, inclu- 
ding all repairs necessary to keep the building 
in good order, leaves a full six per cent. interest 
upon the sum invested. 

A portion of the land purchased by the Asse 
ciation not having been occupied by the two 
houses already described, it was determined to 
erect a third house upon it, of a somewhat supe 
rior character, for a class just above the line of 
actual poverty, but often forced by circumstances 
into unhealthy and-uncomfortable homes. This 
was accordingly done, at a cost, including the 


—pure air, pure water, efficient drainage, clean-! land, of about $26,000. The house, of which 
liness, and light. In their details strict regard | the plan is well worthy of imitation, contains @ 
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shop and nine tenements. These tenements, 
which form not only comfortable, but agreeable 
homes, are rented at from two to three hundred 
dollars a year, and the gross income derived from 
the building is about $2,500. 

During the five years since the first occupation 
of the houses no loss of rents has occurred. For 
the most part, the rent has been paid not only 
punctually, but with satisfaction, and the ex- 
pressions which have been received of the con- 
tent of the occupants of the tenements have been 
of the most gratifying sort. The houses, as we 
know from personal inspection, are now in a 
state of excellent repair, and show no signs of 
carelessness or neglect on the part of their occu- 
pants. Few private houses would havea fresher 
and neater aspect after so long occupancy. The 
tenants have been, with few exceptions, Ameri- 
cans by birth, and they have taken pains to keep 
up the character of their dwellings. 

One of the Trustees of the Association, a gen- 
tleman to whose good judgment and constant 
oversight, as well as to his sympathetic kindness 
for the occupants of the houses and interest in 
their affairs, much of the success of this experi- 
ment is due, says, in a letter from which we are 
permitted to quote,—“ From my experience in 
the management of this kind of property, I be- 
lieve that it may in all cases with proper care, be 
made safe and permanent for investment. But 
what I think better of is the good such houses 


do in elevating and making happier their tenants, 


and I much rejoice in having had an opportunity 
to test their usefulness.” 


As a comment upon these brief, but weighty 
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Much, however, yet remains to be done, and 
associate or private energy is needed for the trial 
of new and not less important experiments than 
that already well performed. ‘The means for 
some of them are at hand. It will be remem- 
bered that the late Hon. Abbott Lawrence, to 
whose beneficence during his life the community 
was so largely indebted, and whose liberal deeds 
will long be remembered with gratitude, left by 
will the sum of $50,000 to be held by Trustees 
for the erection of dwellings for the poor. This 
sum will in a short time be ready for employ- 
ment for its designated purpose, and it may be 
hoped that those who control its disposal will 
not so much imitate the work already done as 
perform a work not yet accomplished, but not 
less essential. The houses of the Association 
are, as we have stated, not occupied by the most 
destitute poor,—and it is for this lowest class 
that the most pressing need. exists for an im- 
provement in their habitations. If the cellar- 
dwelling poor can be provided with healthy 
homes, and these homes can be made to pay a 
fair rent, the worst evil in the condition of our 
cities will be ina way to be remedied. It is 
very desirable that a house should be erected in 
one of the crowded quarters of the city, and ata 
distance from the buildings of the Association, 
| in which each room should be arranged for sep- 
| arate occupation. The rooms might be of dif- 
| ferent sizes upon the different floors, to accommo- 
date single men who require only a lodging- 
| place, or a man and wife. Perhaps on one floor, 

rooms should be made with means of opening 

into each other, to supply the need of those who 


sentences, we would beg any of our readers, who, might require more than one of them. The 
may have opportunity, to look for himself at the | house should be heated throughout by furnaces, 
substantial and not unornamental buildings of | to save the necessity of fires in the rooms; and 
the Association, with their showier front on | as no private meals could be cooked in the house, 
Pleasant street, and their imposing length and | an eating-room, where meals could be had or 
height of range along the side of Osborn Place, | provisions purchased ready for eating, should. 
—to see them affording healthy and convenient | form part of the arrangements of the house in 
homes to fifty families, many of whom, without | the lower story. There can be no .doubt that 
some such provision, would be exposed to be! such a house would be at once filled,—and but 


forced into the wretched quarters too familiar to 
the poor,—and then to compare them with the 
common lodging houses in any of the lower 
streets or alleys of Boston or New York. 

‘The effect which the Bostoh houses have al- 
ready had, in proving that homes for the poor 
can be built on tbe best plan for the health and 
comfort of their inmates and at the same time 
be good investments of property, is manifest in 
many private undertakings. Several large houses 
have already been built upon similar plans; old 
lodging houses have been’ in several instances 
remodelled and otherwise improved; blocks of 
small dwellings for one or two families have been 
erected with every convenience for the class who 
can afford to pay from three to six dollars a week 
for their accommodations. The example set by 
the Association promises to be widely followed. 


little, that, if properly built and managed, under 
efficient superintendence, it would pay well, at 
the lowest rates of rent. Even with a possibil- 
ity of its failing to return a net annual income 
of six*per cent. upon its cost, it is an experiment 
that ought to be tried,—and we earnestly hope 
that the Trustees of Mr. Lawrence’s bequest will 
not hesitate to make it. Putting out of question 
all considerations of profitable investment, it 
would be, as a pure charity, one of the best 
works that could be performed. 

We must restore health to our cities, and, to 
accomplish this end, we must provide fit homes 
for the poor. The way in which this may be 
done has been shown. 


Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which 
ever leaves us wedker than it found us.— Penn. 
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THE ECLIPSE AS SEEN AT LABRADOR—REPORT 
OF PROFESSOR ALEXANDER. 


The following account of the Labrador expe- 
dition was presented at the recent Scientific As- 
sociation at Newport. 

Professor Alexander said the most interesting 
results of our observations are : 

1. The moon broke through the curve of the 
sun with an enormously rough edge. 

2. A phenomenon, which I was the first to 
notice some years ago, viz. a belt of light around 
the moon brighter than any other part of the 
sun. 

3. An appearance, which but one of our par- 
ty saw, which was observed in 1820, and once 
later, and has been called an optical delusion, 
but which the photographic plate now had not 
forgotten to record. Thus it was real and not 
optical. 

The phenomenon in question was a bluish light 
on the side of the moon, close to the edge pro- 
jected on the sun. These three results Professor 
A. considered amply justified the expenses of the 
expedition. 

As the eclipse progressed, and when there was 
only a bit of ragged, intensely brilliant silver 
wire of the sun’s disk left, it seemed as if the 
sun was melting away and dropping point by 
point, till in a minute all was gone. During to- 
tality the sky wasoverspread with the most beau- 
tiful colors. We saw through the deepening 


mist, just as the last fragment of the sun’s disk 
melted away, a single blush of the corona; but 
it was white, and no red prominences were visi- 
ble. 

On shipboard they were more fortunate. 
ing the totality, a momentary rift in the clouds 


Dur- 


revealed the spectacle to the sailors. They saw 
the corona, and described it precisely as if they 
had read a description in an astronomical work. 
The drawing taken from their statements he con- 
siders in every sense reliable. 1t exhibits the 
corona with unequal shoots of light. 

Dr. F. A. P. Bamard, a member of the expe- 
dition, gave a few results which are very inter- 
esting. The phenomenon known as “ Baily’s 
beads” was distingtly seen. This consists of a 
series of round dots of light, like a string of beads, 
which immediately succeeds total obscuration, 
He attributed to them a similar cause which is 
assigned for mirage. The passage of the shadow 
created the same inequality of density in the at- 
mosphere as that which, on the principle of re- 
fraction, produces mirage. 


The friends of the African race have never 
had more urgent appeals to their sympathy than 
at present. By voluntary emancipation, exile of 
free-colored persons from the South, and by na- 
tural increase, some of our Northern States, 
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particularly Ohio, are rapidly filling up with 
this race. But the people of that State are wise 
as well as humane. They have established a 
College near Xenia, with grounds and ample 
buildings. The institution is under the control, 
mainly, of the Methodist church, having, however, 
representatives in its Board of Trustees from siz 
denominations of Evangelical Christians. The 
establishment was gotten up originally as a “water. 
ing place,” or Summer retreat, at an expense of 
more than $50,000; but, proving a failure, it 
was bought by the friends of the colored man 
for $15,000, and erected into a college, having 
faculty of five teachers and 100 pupils, males and 
females—about 40 of whom are emancipated 
slaves. 


A PICTURE OF ROME. 


BY H. B. 8TOWE. 


I have been now many weeks in this sad old 
city—sad, somber it must always be—with ity 
moldering ruins—its wide surrounding Campagna 
—and its dark-eyed, poetic looking people, whom 
even dirt and rags cannot make vulgar or com. 
monplace. I went to the top of the Capitol the 
other morning. It was a clear, lovely day, and 
as we stood in the little stone balcony of the 
crowning tower, the custode counted out to us 
the seven hills of Rome—now scarcely to be dix 
tinguished, covered with buildings. We saw 
how the old city had been cradled on all sides, 
like some gigantic infant, in a circle of surround. 
ing mountains, which rising now in snowy, 
silvery clearness, seemed to cut the blue horizon 
all around. 

In the spring of the year, the snow upon these 
mountains gives them, through the purple-vail 
of Italian air, all the picturesque and dreamy 
grace of Alpinepeaks. Their outlines are, many of 
them, peculiarly bold and graceful ; and one looks 
on them with interest because they are features 
of the landscape that could not have changed. 
Such as they are to us this morning, such they 
looked to Cicero and Virgil and to Caesar—to 
thousands of eyes now shut forever. 

One thing strikes one in a panorama of Rome 
—the deficiency in ¢rees. As one stands on the 
top of the Capitol,- nothing like foliage strikes 
the eye in that great circle of country, bounded 
by mountains and centered by Reme. No groves, 
no forests—vo tufts of trees—oak, ash, poplar, 
and consequent variations of undulating outline. 
There are but two trees which make much im- 
pression on one’s eye in the picture ; and these 
aie the cypress and stone pine, and both have 
forms of such a stony definiteness of outline, that. 
I call them architectural trees. They look as if. 
they too. might have been carved out of stone, 
like the pyramids, obelisks, and domes among) 
which they rise, black and still, with no sway of 
leaf or spray, with no flutter or wave of boughs 
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quiet and lifeless, as if they belonged to that 
enchanted city one reads of in romance, where 
everything was suddenly turned to stone. 

To me the sense of an oppressive deadness, a 
heavy lifeless stillness, seems to be the general 

irit of landscape—as if some awful doom, some 

ll of sinister enchantment, made the air pre- 
ternaturally heavy, a8 one sometimes feels it 
before a thunder-storm. From the Capitol one 
looks down at the broken columns of the Forum 
far below at one’s feet, and the endless train of 
workmen digging all day among the ruins, and 
wheeling their barrows in a slow line toward the 
Coliseum, seems a sort of spectral procession— 
90 lifelessly they work, so slowly they move, their 
ragged old cloaks still thrown over their shoulders 
in ghostly suggestion of the old Roman toga. 
Ruins of men—shadows of Romans—dark-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked, picking aimlessly at the grave 
of old Rome, peerless and unreflecting—five cents 
aday their wages, and their work according. 
There they pick feebly over spots where the old 
hardhanded plebians of Rome made good their 
cause in many a hard election, bringing in their 
tribunes of the people in the face of .all that 
patrician rank and power could do. Surely 
these are ghosts of Romans in a ghostly forum. 

The coloring that invests the whole landscape 
of Rome is of that wondrous brightness, that 
golden richness of tone, which almost reconciles 
one to the want of freshness and green, and of 
that vivacious motion which pervades an English 
or American landscape. 

The peculiar orange-colored lichen which 
clings to buildings here gives a golden tone to 
every roof, and the air shimmers at every hour 
of the day with fluttering prismatic lights and 
warm shadows. Even the black obelisk of the 
cypress and the umbrella-shaped stone pine have 
their opalescent changings of -purple, lilac, and 
gold, as morning or evening floods them with 
light. One does not wonder that artists fall io 
love with old Rome—the mistress of enchant- 
ments—and that they say to her, in dirt, in rags, 
in filth, in ignominy, “Thou are my mistress. 
I would not change thee for the cleanliest and 
sweetest good housewife in the world.” One only 
wants to drop humanity out of their calculation, 
tolive merely in the artistic and picturesque, to 
feel thus themselves. Que feels the enchant- 
ment working—the weird old sybil tells upon 
you.—Evening Bulletin. 





and the earth come simultaneously to those 
points of their orbits which are nearest together, 
the action of the earth often becomes superior to 
that of the sun, and the small masses are drawn 
to the surface. Plunging with enormous velo- 
city into our atmosphere, these little bodies com- 
press the airin front and rub against it with 
such violence on the sides as to produce heat 
enough to fuse, and light sufficient to illuminate 
the most refractory and darkest of the substances. 
The exterior and molten crust is swept to the 
rear by the resisting air; this, in its turn, is 
fused and carried backward, and so on till finally 
the whole track of the meteor is strewn with 
groups of disintegrated and scintillating material.’ 
sotneitiidliiaiaiails 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The site for the new Alms House of the County of 
Gloucester, N. J.. was marked out n@ar the central 
part of the farm lately purchased by the County in the 
vicinityof Clarksboro’,—corn growing on the spot, very 
much spent with drougbt, which has prevailed for two 
months. While engaged in the work, the’ sun shone 
down upon us from his meridian height, with glowing 
splendour and great heat. The edifice which bene- 
volence may raise upon the spot, for the accommoda- 
tion of the County ‘‘ Parish Poor,” may witness many 
a scene like unto that described by the poet, “ the 
loud groans which from some sad chamber flow.” 



































Ww. 

Tar Laxke—ATLantc Fueet.—The Detroit Tribune 
in a late issue, presents a full list of the vessels from 
the Great Lakes, which are now engaged in the Euro- 
pean and coasting trade. The list comprises fifty-seven 
vessels of an average capacity of three hundred and 
seventeen tons. é 

The aggregate capacity of these vessels is 18,085 tons. 
The Tribune says that inquiries for vessels to load for 
Liverpool, Cadiz, Charleston, &c., are now quite com- 
mon, and it adds, “if this had been predicted six 
years ago, there is not an old laker but would bave 
smiled incredulously.” 

One of the steam-tugs belongirg to the fleet “is 
carrying cattle from Brezos to Cuba. She is a nice 
little steamship, and has bad her engine changed to a 
low pressure, and an ingenious self-condensing inven- 
tion connected with it, for producing fresh water from 
salt.” 

Enetanp.—Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, 
on the 3d inst., presented a petition from the anti- 
slavery society, praying that immediate steps be taken 
to compel Spain to carry out her engagements for the 
suppression of the slave trade. 


The law prohibiting the manuniission of slaves In 
Maryland, went into operation on the first of 6th 
month. In view of this fact, one hundred and thirty- 
six slaves have been manumitted in Frederick county 
alone, since the 1st of 3d month, when the law was 
passed. 

Tue Staves TAKEN INTO Nassav.—The three hun- 
dred and sixty slaves taken from the schooner which 
was wrecked on Abaco, and carried into Nassau, are, 
by the laws of England, perfectly free ; but they are 
described as in a perfectly nude state on being landed, 
and the government will probably be called upon to 
feed and clothe them till some proper disposition can 
be made of them. The vessel had lost most of her 
canvass wh a gale the day previous to her going 
ashore. 

The slaver left the coast with four hundred slaves 
on board, and bad lost about forty. They are all quite 


——_ 4g —___—— 
A THEORY OF METEORS. 


The numerous brilliant meteors which have 
appeared this summer have given rise to much 
oe and comment. Prof. BARTLETT'S 
theory for the explanation of these phenomena 
is that ‘meteors are of the nature of planets, 
and circulate about the sun in orbitsas uner- 
Tingly as their earlier brethren. When they 
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young, many of them children ; about fifty are females. 
They were saffering much from scurvy and hunger. 
The captain and mate are not yet found ; they say the 
former cut his throat the first day out, and the mate 
shortly after was drowned. That, however, remains 
to be proved. They had been out 36 days. 

American Pomotogicat Sociery.—The eighth ses- 
sion of this institution will be held in the city of 
Philadelphia, commencing on the 11th of next month, 
at ten o’clock A. M., and will be continued for several 
days. This society—tbe first national institution for 
tke promotion of pomologieal science—-was organized 
in the year 1848. Its sessions have brought together 
the most distinguished cultivators of our country ; its 
transactions bave embodied their various researches 
and ripe experience, and its catalogue of fruits has 
become the acknowledged standard of American Pomo- 
logy. In order to increase as much as possible the 
interest of the occasion, members and delegates are 
requested to forward for exhibition as large collections 
of fruit as practicable, including specimens of all the 
fare and valuahie varieties grown in their respective 
districts, and esteemed worthy of notice ; also, papers 
descriptive of their mode of cultivation—of disease 
and insects injarious to vegetation—of remedies for 
the same, and to communicate whatever may aid in 
promoting the object of the meeting. 

Iumicgration.—The number of European immigrants 
landed at New York during the week ending 15th inst., 
was 4000, making a total of 69,978 from the first of 
the year to date, an increase of about 12,000 over the 
ao arrivals during the corresponding season last year. 

































THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anD Mrat.—There is more activity in Flour, 
and holders are steady. Sales of fresh ground super- 
fine at $5 314575 per bbl. Mixed brands of fresh 
ground superfine are held firmly at $5 50, and old 
stock for home consumption at $5 25. Extra famiiy 
ranges from $5 75 to $6, and fancy lots from $6 00 
to $6 50. Rye Flour is offered at $3 62}, and Penn- 
sylvania Corn Meal at $3 373 per barrel. 

Graiv.—There is a light supply of Wheat and prices 
are steady. Sales of good and prime Southern and 
Pennsylvania red at $1 27.2 $1 35, and white $1 45a 
155. Ryeis selling at 75 cents for old Pennsylvania, 
and at 72a 73c for new. Corn abundant.and dull. 
Small sales of fair Penn’a. yellow were made at 68 
cents. Qats are in fair request, good and prime Dela- 
ware at 35 cents. Pennsylvania, old ‘crop, is worth 
40 cents. No Sales of Barley or Barley Malt. 

CioversteD is scarce, with sales of 100 bushels at 
9 cents per pound. New Timothy commands $2 50a 
275. Flaxseed is worth } 62 per bushel. 






















HE SCHOOLS under the care of Green Street Pre- 

parative Meeting, will re-open on Second day the 
3d of next month. 

These schools are situate on the Meeting House 
premises, S. KE. cor. of Fourth and Green Streets, and 
consist of a girls’ Grammar school, a Secondary and 
a Primary school for boys and girls. For particulars 
apply to either of the undersigned, 

David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street. 

M. Saunders, No. 543 York Avenue. 

Elizabeth J, Bacon, 11th above Green. 

Haonah M. Levick, No. 532 Dillwyn street. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 13th, 1860. 8th mo. 25, 
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ENRY TOWNSEND, Dentist, has removed bis of- 
fice to the S. E. Corner of Tenth and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelpbia. 





INTELLIGENCER. 





‘month, 1860. 




















\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school year of 

this Institution is divided into two terms of five 
months each. A vacation of one month at the end of 
each term. 

The fall term will commence the lst of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the cloge 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 
P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 
of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principal 
JANE P. GRAHAME, } —e 
8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 





SCHOUL for the preparation of Girle for Friendy 
Central School, under the care of a committtee 
ot the Monthly Meeting of Friends, Race Street, weat 
of Fifteenth, will be opened in one of the rooms of 
the New Meeting House, on Second day, 3d of 9th 
Application for admission may be made to 
8 mo. 25, LYDIA GILLENGHAM, No. 1516 Vine &, 











ILLIAM A. GARRIGUES will re-open on the 
lst of 10th mo. next, tor the Winter Term only, 
a Boarding School for lads and young men. As 
the number of pupils will be limited, early applica- 
tion is desirable. 
Address, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
8th mo. litb, 1860.—3t. 





}] ANTED.—lIn a Friend’s family in Germantown, 
W a young or middie aged woman, intelligent 
and companiouuble, neat in ber habits and competent 
to assist in tbe liguter work of the house, and to d 
sewing. ‘To an agreeable and efficient person a com- 
fortable home witu compensation is offered. 

Address W. J. 
Germantown P. O., Pa. 
8th mo. 11th, 1860.—3t. 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, = 
The Kieventb session of byberry Boardiug Schedl, 
vaught by Jane, Aunie and Mary 8. Huiburn, will 
commence On the nrst Second-day of ‘tenth month, 
1860, and contunue forty weeks without intermissivi, 
(including two terms 0: 20 weeks each.) The course 
vf instruction embraces all the brancues of a liberal 
Eoglish education, 
‘Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf payable 
in advance, the other half at the end of tue sesside. 
For Circulars containiug farther paruculars, addresé 
JANE HiILLBORN, 
Byberry P.U., Penna. 
8 mo. 4—2m. 








ciated obese ae 

.ATON ACADEMY.—The Sixth Term of the above ~ 
kK institution will open for the reception of Pupils @f 
vuth sexes Ou the Firsi-day of the ‘Tenth mouth nex, 
and cuutioue-a period of forty weeks, divided into two 
equal sessions. 

Terms $130.00 per term of 40 weeks. 

65.00 per halt “ 20 * 

Catalogues, containing particulars, will be seot 
every person desiring the same. 

Apply to. “ 

WiLLIAM CHANDLER, Priocipal and Proprietor. . 
or WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal instracwr. 

Kennett Square, Chester County. — 
7 mo. 21, 1860. 





Merrihew @ Thompeon, Prs., Lodge st. 
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